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SERMON. 


LUKE, 2d Chap, Mth Verse. 


Anil the Soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying—And what shall we do? 


Ir is now nearly two centuries, that year by 
year, with few exceptions, these venerable institu- 
tions, the First Boston Church, and our most an- 
cient military band, have exchanged on this day a 
firm and cordial embrace. 

There is propriety and significance in the meet- 
ing. The Altar and the Sword have been connect- 
ed by an intimate and holy union, in the establish- 
ment of our independence, prosperity and peace. 
Religion has inspired and sanctified the valor of our 
patriotic militia, and our patriotic militia have spent 
their strength, and poured out their blood, to guard 
the pure fire on her sacred shrine. The leaders of 
our companies, have been often the founders and 
pillars of our churches—and the brightest jewels in 
the fellowship of our saints, the flower and pride 
of our armies. 

Nay, more—the Militia of New England—like 
all her early institutions—sprung from the very 
bosom of the Church ; was the offspring, the nurs- 
ling, and the servitor of spiritual Fathers. It could 
not have existed for an hour, but under the patron- 
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age of that Ecclesiastical will, which then reigned 
undisputed and supreme over the colony which the 
Church had planted. a) 

* That same authority which arraigned one of the 
earliest members of this company, and the founder 
of the first military band in New England, on vari- 
ous charges of immorality—and among the rest, 
that he dated his conversion from a time when he was 
smoking tobacco, which conversion, on that account, was 
supposed to have been insincere, because he ought to have 
been under the preaching of the word, that same au- 
thority which forced this valiant captain, who had 
fought hard battles with the Indians, to sit down in 
the Church on the stool of repentance, with a white 
cap on his head, and there submissively to make 
confession of his sins—could, as easily, have crush- 
ed the whole germ of our militia with a single 
breath. 

And, as the militia at first sprung from the 
Church, so, more or less tenaciously, has it ever 
adhered to it. And not by a merely external and 
nominal alliance. For, whatever may have been 
the characteristic of the professors of arms in other 


ages, and among other nations, a pious patriotism ~ 


has certainly been the leading feature in the char- 
acter of New England’s soldiery. 

It was. this spirit in the Great Artillery, from 
which originated the religious services that still 
make a part in the celebration of their Anniversary. 
The Fathers of this company, came up to the Tem- 
ple, with a more honest intent than the soldiers 


ra 
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who questioned the Baptist, to inquire of the dis- 
pensers of sacred wisdom, concerning their respon- 
sibilities and duties. And, from all the holy teach- 
ers, who, for a succession of generations, have in- 
terpreted to them the divine word—a long line of 
Prophets who spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost—the members of this association have 
seldom heard any other doctrine, than the necessity, 
the lawfulness, and the honor of their profession. 

It is true, that upon some more enlightened 
minds, there may have dawned a revelation that all 
these ancient teachers were under a cloud, and blew 
the oracular trumpet to a note discordant with the 
voice of God—but until that inner sight is youch- 
safed to us, we will rest assured, by all the outer 
evidences that encompass us on every side—an 
almost insupportable press of public blessings—that 
a beam of pure truth did illuminate their minds— 
and that Providence himself smiled upon the path 


- to which they pointed. 


But, while the militia, as at the present, has so 
many enemies; while the opinion is quite preva- 


- lent, that it is an institution unnecessary, burden- 


some, and unchristian; while our young men, in 
this very cradle of the revolution, are associating 
themselves into a church pledged not to bear even 
defensive armour ; and while too, an unaccountable 
apathy obtains generally among its friends ; I may 
be pardoned on this occasion for using another 
breath in its defence—a young man’s whisper in the 
popular ear—a faint echo to the eloquent appeal of 
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the last anniversary, which is still rmging in our 
ears—a plea, which I rejoice to believe, has not re- 
turned void to him who made it. 

With a sling and a stone I would stand up to de- 
fend the old militia system of New England—the 
true militia. And chiefly against a particular class 
of opponents, from whom, though it has not been 
so considered, I think its supporters have the most 
to apprehend. 

But, what is this militia ? 

Let me at the onset sweep away the whole host 
of superficial objections, by displaying its essential 
image; by striking off from it all the extrinsic asso- 
ciations, through the medium of which it is seen 
distorted and deformed. 

What then is the true idea of the militia 

It has no essential connection with the pomp and 
vain show of the muster-field. It is in no way to 
be confounded with the habits of extravagance, 
idleness, and dissipation, into which military men 
have sometimes fallen. It is unjust and frivolous to 
lay to its charge the excesses and riots of the day 
of parade. As unjust, and as frivolous, as it would 
be to arraign the slumbering ashes of good Ichabod 
Williston—of immortal memory as this company’s 
drummer—who, for many years, with his single in- 
strument, woke all the music to which its Father’s 
marched—to arraign his ashes for all the bad habits 
of the north-end ship-carpenters—because, from the 
circumstance of his beating the roll, called the jirst 
drum, on the days of mustering, three times, at 
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eleven o’clock in the forenoon, at Winnesimit Ferry 
—they were accustomed to invite each other to a 
dram, (for which practice, it seems, cant phrases 
have always been fashionable,) by asking if it was 
not time to beat the first drum. 

Neither, while defending the militia, let any one 
suppose that it is necessary to give countenance or 
commendation to the false glory of the conqueror, 
the unholy excitement of the vindictive strife, or 
the savage thirst for carnage, and laurels stained 
with blood. 

Nor, in fine, is the advocate of the militia to be 
set in opposition to the foremost of the friends of 
peace. Te may sympathize to the full in all their 
abhorrence of the terrors and miseries of war. 
Nay, it is actually to prevent its most awful rava- 
ges; to hasten on the reign of peace ; to speed the 
riveting of the perfect bond of christian love about 
the great family of the nations; it is, indeed, for 
these very objects, that he labors to confirm that 
instrument, which, he believes under God, and in the 
hands of law, to be essential to this blissful con- 
summation. 

Let it then as a prefatory step to the argument, 
be clearly understood, that the true idea of the mi- 
litia, can be justly burdened by none of these ex- 
trinsic appurtenances, against which every true Re- 
publican, Philanthropist and Christian, will contin- 
ually and heartily contend. These things may be 
every where attacked and deprecated, and still all 
that is fundamental in the militia, abide irreproach- 
able and untouched. 
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The true militia is the force of Government—the 
right arm of law—the bulwark of a nation’s rights— 
~ the living wall behind which a free people may lie down 
in safety, and pursue their honest toil unharmed—Free- 
dom’s only Garrison—Civilization’s corner stone— 
Philanthropy’ s rear-guard—Humanity’s strong hold— 
and, always under Providence, the Guardian of his holy 
ark. 

It may appear to some, that 1 exaggerate the 
Consequence of the militia. In my own mind, it 18 
a matter even of plain demonstration, that it is the 
very rock on which rests all the moral machinery, 
which is working for the renovation of the human 
race, 

Constituted as society now is—it is, without con- 
troversy, an axiom—that there is absolute necessity 
of Government, in order to the very existence of all 
those institutions that are dear and valuable to en- 
lightened man ; that just Jaws founded on christian 
Principles, and maintained inviolate, are the strong 
girdles of the moral world, and the only chain 
which binds it to the centre of its safety. 


But, so long as there is need of the restraints of 


law for man, so long will there be need of force for 
law. Law is a dead letter without the idea of force 
behind ‘it. 

While cases occur of individuals rebelling against 
wholesome government, and incurring the just pen- 
alty of violated law, of course there must be a 
ready and efficient arm of power for their arrest 
and custody. But so long as there are individuals 
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who may be guilty of crimes amenable to punish- 
ment, so long, it is probable, (and it is an extremity 
which must be provided against by a wise constitu- 
tion,) that evil men may band themselves together for 
the commission of wrong—that a strong force may 
be arrayed against the rights and lives of a peo- 
ple. The law must therefore always be ready with 
q still more numerous and efficient array. A posse 
of peace magistrates will never suffice. As there 
cannot be any limit assigned to the number of the 
disorganizers, so there must be no limit to the 
strength of the governmental force, short of the 
whole body of good citizens, for whose protection it 
should provide. But the unprincipled and lawless 
company may arm themselves with deadly weapons ; 
and, by so doing, bring the largest band that may 
go out against them to even lower than an equality 
with themselves. The party of the Government to 
be of any avail, must be an armed and disciplined 
body. With us, our militia—what else ? ; 
But, for the sake of the advocates of non resist- 
ance, I may continue the argument still further. 
This band of criminals may probably bind them- 
selves to resist captivity even unto the shedding of 
their heart’s blood. 

The shedding of blood! The sudden and vio- 
lent extinction of human life! At the moment too, 
when demon-like passions are raging in the soul 
that is hurrying to its final account ! Well may 
every humane bosom pause and shudder in view of 
the awful catastrophe. 
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The stronger party, in the name of the law, ex- 
postulate, forewarn, offer pardon to the least offen- 
sive, if they will peaceably submit. What can 
bin more? Can they retreat, and leave the assas- 
sin, and incendiary, to roam at large, scattering 
Jire-brands, arrows, and death, among the peaceful 
homes of their nation 2 
‘ Friend of peace, come and behold the scene. It 
is no extreme case. It has often occurred ; and 
may this very night be acted over again. Come 
and contemplate this crisis: and decide on your 
conscience what the end shall be. Come and weigh 
the few ounces of human blood that may be poured 
out on that spot, against the prostration of justice, 
the escape of all these miscreants. But bear 
in mind that the question is not between blood and 
no blood: it is rather between a few drops of the 
warm flood of life, and an ocean of gore- For law 
mai guards the arteries of ten thousand hearts ; 
and but for her sheltering aegis before our breasts, 
the den of lions would be safe as the highways of 
the nation ; and infinitely more desirable than the 

Le of the mariner upon the mighty deep. Come 
Eat an decide for us, Shall law bow dow? her 
dicies neck, and let the evil-doer trample over it, 
cides 2 mm proud defiance, to his mischievous 
as sue tn But, if you decide for law, ae 
her, et tally an advocate for the militia if ‘ 
cate for Ned reverence your claim to be an adyo- 

umanity ? 
a Perhaps, you will turn all your endeavor 
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towards some compromise, which, without the in- 
tervention of violence, may satisfy the demands of 
justice, and release you from the unpleasant di- 
lemma. 

It is wise—it is humane—it is noble—so to do. 
But remember who are the parties. A handful of 
unprincipled, dangerous men—and the great god- 
dess of the security, order, and beauty, of the 
moral universe : and dare not, in too zealous and 
sensitive philanthrophy, to offer any terms that 
shall not reverence the distinction. 

It is possible, it is possible, that you may succeed 
in justifying and honoring the law, and still pre- 
yenting the effusion of blood. But even in such a 
most happy event, let me commend to your consci- 
entious deliberation this one other question, whether 
it was not the overawing force of the Government, 
that alone brought that party to a state of prepara- 
tion for your terms ; and enabled your moral ener- 
ey effectually to bear upon it for the preservation 


of human life ? 
‘And now we may venture to look out upon a still 


broader field of the action of high handed criminal- 
ity. Nations may become invaders and assassins. 
Under their flag, piracy may be committed upon our 
merchantmen—our coasts may be assailed for plun- 
der—our children may be torn away for slaves—our 
homes and our churches laid inruins. Such crimes 
the world has witnessed—and the days are not be- 
ond the memory of any one who hears me, of 
‘vhose accursed doings, such shall be the history. 
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It cannot be right for Government to provide 


-against wrong and murder from within its domain, 


and to make its wholesome laws secure by force, 
against the banditti who may infest its bosom, and 
at the same time be unjustifiable for it to afford to 
its citizens all possible protection against injustice 
and slaughter from external foes. 

T lean upon the law. I hang upon it my proper- 
ty and my life. I pay the Government for the pro- 
tection of my children. I trust to it my earthly all, 
in faith that its stronger arm will afford me to the 
fullest limit, safety and defence: and I lend my 
arm and influence to the law, that it may be com- 
petent to the protection of my neighbors. We 
build our churches ; we establish our schools ; we 
Set on foot a thousand projects for the public im- 
provement and elevation—for civilizing and chris- 


_"anizing man—on the sole condition of this large 


Ps firm security. All that moral agency can effect 
ass Sy Social defence, Government is bound to es- 
Bien I,asa good citizen, must lend my influ- 
But, if Aides genial and conciliatory cary 
some "Se a wild beasts at large in the world, 
More ona must be made ready—Some 
hand. ih © measures of security must be at 
ures far { e Nights and lives of a people, are a 
chance rie precious to be hazarded to any evi 
t en sain kind-hearted, but indiscreet philan- 
and a : t be willing to risk. Law is too holy; 

0 closely connected with all the world’s 

Pes, and its penalties are yet, alas! too often in- 
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curred, for prudent legislation to leave any avenue 
unguarded, at which oppression and violence may 
enter. Therefore, we submit to put on armour—al- 
though we love not its glitter or its clanking—in 
order that evil men may not stab our philanthropists 
to the heart, while they are essaying to twine the 
golden chain of enlightened love about their necks. 
We garrison our coasts, and dot the ocean with our 
ships of war—that fear, until some nobler motive 
can, may stay the hand of violence, while light and 
freedom brighten and strengthen at home, and cir- 
culate around the globe in our unarmed and peace- 
able fleets. 

That is the only wise policy for legislative action, 
which regulates all its measures, upon a principle 
derived from the truest and worthiest regard of hu- 
man nature—that there is always much to suspect, 
and guard against, as well as much to trust, and 


hope from, in man. 

It is, indeed, a question of tremendous interest, 
when a nation shall bring to bear all her armament 
against another, her equal, or her superior. While 
contemplating all the horrors attendant upon 
such a war, it cannot be wondered at, that the 
sensitive mind should instantly cry out “never.” 
Let such a dreadful scene never again be opened 
upon the world, for the bitter tears of human pity, 
and the anguish of the feeling breast. But, black 
as is that picture, it is not so black as would be 
another chaos. The armies of the violent trampling 
under their feet the rights and hopes of humanity, 


— 
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God’s children bending the knee in crowds to re- 
ceive the yoke of oppression. Law, and liberty, 
renounced and denied, before the swelling majesty 
of domineering man. 

Who would have had injured Poland, succumb 
unresisting, to the great Northern Autocrat of 
Eastern Europe? Nay, who is prepared to say, 
that, having once tasted of the blessings of partial 
freedom, that unfortunate nation could have thus 
submitted. There is, in the Providence of God, 
but a certain extent to which oppression and injus- 
tice can be carried, before nature itself in the hu- 
ee breast will cry out against them. The Al- 
mighty did not create man to bear the grasp of 
tyranny upon his heart forever, without at length a 
convulsive throb of indignation—without a struggle, 
though a hopeless one, to strike off the unholy 
bondage, or at least to seal with blood another tes- 
mony to the great truth, that man has certain in- 
alienable Possessions and rights, without which this 
mortal life is but dross. The rod of violence never 
aes long or far, before humanity will rise UP 
ete = log ; or cause it to pour out 
ery ae 2 = though swallowed up in the some . 

ored, when + against it. God cannot be es 
insulted and € guardians of justice suffer 1t = 7 
ing host : ¢ Bee, even though by an ove? Li 

the Shion or : can the prospects of weed i 

and only a i When freemen yield in dread of B oO > 

Majest ain Suasive voice is lifted up to assert the 

Jesty of human right. 
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There is such a thing as a hypersensitive, and un- 
justifiable aversion to the sacrifice of life. Every 
holy cause must have its martyrs. One is cut down 
resisting the evil-doer with his tongue; and another, 
according to his call, defending the innocent by his 
sword. Oceans of the warm flood have been poured 
out at the Almighty’s immediate decree, for the 

unishment of the idolatrous, and for the advance- 
ment of his holy cause. At the command of that 
God, who has not changed, though the dispensa- 
tions and the worlds have changed. Human life is 
not the most precious birthright that has been com- 


mitted to us to preserve: and many times, aye, al- ° 


ways, by its casting away at the higher duty’s call, 
it has not been lost to mankind, but has revived, 
and circulated, and multiplied into a thousand 
stronger and livelier lives, and helped to quicken 
the world’s great moral pulse. 

A free popular government like our own—next 
to the Reformation, the largest of steps in man’s 
advance—from all that human wisdom can discover, 
could not have been established in the world, with- 
out the arm of force. 

The world was then ripe for such a glorious cri- 
sis. ‘The circulation of the scriptures, the spread- 
ing of various knowledge, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of their condition, had been long preparing 
the minds of our ancestors for the noble idea of in- 
dependence. The loftier looking aspiration was 
fast opening in their souls. And as they were 
gradually rising under the power of this new inspi- 
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ration—the leaden hand of the mother country was 
gradually pressing them down, with a heavier and 
heavier weight. 

In the very nature of things, this could not go on 
forever. And every reader of history may know, 


that the hand of violence was submitted to till the 
"very latest moment ; that it was reasoned with, re- 


monstrated against, supplicated with the humblest 
entreaty, till nature herself could tolerate it no 
longer. 

It was, as if human hands had striven to repress 
the whole vegetative energy of the natural world. 
It was the struggle of flesh with spirit, of age with 
youth, of factitious prerogative with eternal right, 
of death with life. For, what is all this new crea- 
tion, that is spreading, with such startling rapidity, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas? And what 
would this country have been, but @ feeble, depen- 
dent, sluggish colony still, if the short-sighted pol- 
cy, and darkened counsel of Great Britian’s Powe" 
had been submitted to in that day. . 

Was it not, the mighty life of this lower universe, 
that, all ripe for delivery, was travailing in that 
bloody birth 2 Was it not the very inspiration. of 
all this new impulsive energy which, to day; elec- 
trifies the nations, that was pent up under that old 

Monarchy’s iron foot, that was struggling with It for 
€mancipation, that was suppressed to the very Jatest 
extremity, and which, at length, like earth’s central 
fire, at the nod of God, burst out forcibly, and 
Spread itself irresistibly abroad. 
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Could a free government have been established 
in the world without force ? It must have been at- 
tempted either in the bosom of some old nation, or, in 
‘some colony of a long established government. In 
the former case, it is not supposable that it could 
have been brought about without a revolution, neither 
peaceable nor bloodless. In the latter, it could not 
have been brought about without a separation : 
which, the very principles of human nature may 
convince us, no old country would have voluntarily 
permitted. Our ancestors, before the revolution, 
were a colony of the most civilized, enlightened, 
and liberty loving, of all the nations of the earth— 
and yet, the manner of their treatment, instead of 
fostering their quiet advance towards the blessings 
of a free and happy community, was the very 
scourge which drove them, even contrary to their 
wishes and plans, to take up arms and vindicate 
their rights, by the eloquence of patriotic and hal- 


lowed blood. L : , 
Every circumstance in the situation of this colony 


with regard to the mother country, was the most 
favorable, that could have been, for the peaceful 
consummation of humanity’s hopes of Freedom, in 
the case of our Fathers. And, I believe,—though 
they were by no means immaculate—that almost 
every particular of the conduct of our leading men 
was loyal and submissive, such as to conciliate, and 
command indulgence and respect from their ac- 
mowledged sovereign. 

But it could not be. The old institutions were 
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too deeply rooted to be dispossessed of their domin- 
ion without a struggle, The chains which held 
back the world’s progress, were of too solid and 
unspiritual material, to be broken without hands. 
They were clenched by hard masters, in the darker 
times of old; and locked by keys which were hand- 
ed down to scarcely less tenacious keeping—and 
would never have been yielded up, without compul- 
sion ; at least, till that late hour in human history, 
when the hearts of statesmen and kings shall have 
become soft and childlike, before the regenerating 
and genial influence of the mild sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

Non-resistance ! Submission! Not one drop of 
human blood! It is a beautiful speculation—it isa 
Sweet dream—it is a prophetic glimpse from the 
heaven that is already come in the kind heart, of 
the heaven that is to come in the whole world of 
men. But it is no safe doctrine for the building of 
governments upon. It is no stable foundation, upo? 
Which the * powers that be” may rest. The king- 
Pee of this world are not quite ready for it yet. 
ed May be fast preparing for its introduction. 
ees) the utmost of the christian’s rational a 
sHel — much, he presses on his work of —— 
a y God thanks. But universal peace, = 
fon des be coeval only with universal aa 

: e hour for beating the sword into the 
Fpeisliare, only when the ploughshare may turn 

pee aed the rich furrow, without a fear of the 
- He foresees that this happy event can only 
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be the distant result of reverenced justice, vindica- 
ted right, uncompromising law. These are the only 
conditions upon which peace can spread with steady 
expansion—the only foumdations upon which its 
kingdom can be permanently built up. And, for 
all these, the state of the world makes force indis- 
pensible. For the sake of these, God may permit 
more blood to be demanded. Upon their mighty 
foes, he may yet again cause the sword to come. 
And blood will not be withholden at the awful hour 
of need. It will be the blood that shall fertilize 
the springing olive tree of peace—it will be life 
sacrificed for the saving of the nations—it will be a 
testimony like that of Warren and Kosciusco to the 
nobler destinies that are in store for man—it will. 
to the world, with an irresistible elo- 
quence, the inestimable value of freedom and law. 
But the hour for casting away all armour has not 
et dawned upon our world. It has, indeed, al- 
ready come in the dispositions and lives of individu- 
al christians—models of what man is to be, not ex- 
amples of what he is. It has come to all the true 
disciples of the spiritual kingdom—in relation to 
the advance of their own holy cause. But theirs is 
not the kingdom of this world. ‘If it were,” said 
Jesus, ‘‘then would my servants fight.”” And cases 
may occur—l infer it even from these very words of 
the master—in which, as protectors of the king- 
doms of this world, we ought to fight—we must 
fight. 
Individuals, are commended, as far as is possible, 


proclaim 
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to live peaceably with all men, but the powers that 
be, are nowhere even recommended to lay aside 
their armaments. Christianity would spiritualize 
individuals, till the whole human mass becomes of 
one heart and one mind: but it nowhere attempts 
to effect—what would be all in vain—the preven- 
tion of the evil of war, by bidding a mass of men 
cast away the mere instrument of harm, while yet 
the spirit of injustice and revenge remains alive, 
and active to create for itself at every moment 
new machinery of oppression and bloodshed. No! 
Christianity begins at the right end, for the 
world’s renewal. It is the fault of too many unin- 
spired Reformers, that they begin at the wrong. 
Cleanse first, said Jesus, that which is within the cup, 
that the outside may be clean also. 

That great Northern Power of Europe, to which 
I have already alluded, what has restrained it, in 
its grasping despotism, frum overwhelming the 
whole civilized world; from sweeping all the fair 
hopes of humanity before it like a devastating flood? 
What, but the antagonist forces of the opposing 
nations, saying unto it, in the only language that 
despotism will listen to, ‘‘Here shall thy proud 
waves be staid.” What moral chords, what soft 
restraints of love could have availed for the binding 
of that dreaded Giant? What sparing mercy could 
defenceless France hope to find, if at this hour, 
casting down her arms, she should throw herself at 
the Despot’s feet ? 


Even a Congress of Nations—that glorious pro- 
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ject of the Friends of Peace—must bottom all its 
efficacy upon the solid basis of overawing force. 
There are tyrants yet in the world, who would 
never yield their unholy pretensions, or sacrifice 
their false notions of honor, even to the unanimious 
decision of impartial man—unless that decision 
could, in emergency, be enforced, and innocence 
and right be defended, by an irresistible = 
No, friends of human right, it is * anes a 
dream that the glorious hour has — ly a 
Impatient philanthropists must ee! oe ot ste 
longer, that their hopes and Spa ‘ 
faster than this heavily emerging worlc, trom Ha 
dark bondage of its deep seated oe to lig i 
and liberty, and peace, for whose : i the 
whole creation groaneth and travailet ie — 
Alas, that the prospect 1 $0 dark = c _ “se 
before our own nation, at this al ps 
that we are so emphatically pgm to ss a 
up, for the actual strife, that arte fiat bei 
more complete readiness, and perfect wigan en 
during the past years of dangerous repose, might 
7 d i from all the disgraces, ravages, and 
ee tino which, as we look back upon the 
few last months, fill us with regret and horror, and 
turn to the future, with alarm and dread, 
sap lancuage of a true patriot, whose burning 
coat tcl eae? and stirring to every American 
ear, the very next breezes that sweep from the four 
quarters of the winds, may bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms. Our brethren already in the 


field. 
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There are far too many discordant elements 
working within the bosom of our own people, and 
making wild havoc in this world of God’s, which 
we are set to defend, for the beautiful vision of non- 
resistance to delude the wise and prudent, the pil- 
lars of this nation, the practical guardians of the 
rights of man. They feel, that, under God, all our 
best possessions, and dearest hopes, rest upon the 
almost immaculate Constitution of our Fathers: 
and, that the available strength of this free people is 


the only secure rock upon which that Constitution 
stands. 


And what is the best, the only organization of 
this strength for our Republic? The Old Militia 
System—the organization that has hitherto worked 
gloriously for God and our Countr 
ried us through the noblest rev 
world ever saw—which 


y—which has car- 
olution which the 


» in holy hands, has done 
more for the spread of life, liberty, and peace over 


the earth, than all the other human instruments, 
which reformers have yet used, 


And now, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, at the head—as you are— 
of the Militia of Massachusetts—dating your corpo- 
rate origin almost from the hour of this Colony’s 
planting—and connected as your band has been 
with the whole history of this Free Western Em- 
pire—you need not my congratulations. You have 
deserved a stronger voice to assert your claims—a 
sincerer you could not have found, 


The present is not the first period at which your 
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Company has seen the Militia decline. In times of 
peace, it has generally been neglected. But it has 
survived all changes of opinion and time, and al- 
ways revived with undiminished spirit when the 
hour for its.action has come. 

But, I cannot believe that the essential consequence, 
of that Institution which you represent and lead, is 
overlooked so generally among our wise and good 
citizens, as appearances may lead you to suppose. 
You cannot, indeed, expect that it will ever again 
be said—as it was on the Anniversary of your 
Company a hundred years ago, 1n relation to your 
remotest Ancestors—‘*The natives trembled when 
they saw them train, and old and young stood still 
and reverenced them as they passed along in mar- 
tial order.” You will be willing, T am sure, to 
yield a little of the outside demonstration of honor, 
to republican notions—and increasing light. But 
never fear, that, while the world stands—that same 
noble spirit of patriotism, independence, and self- 
sacrificing valor which has always distinguished 
your united band—will fail to secure unqualified re- 
spect and homage from every true man. 

It is not for me, Gentlemen, to answer for you 
at question, what you shall do. You have 
inherited, I trust, the spirit of our Fathers—which 
you, and I believe to be the voice of God. That 
speaks within your bosoms—and may its tones 
never be drowned by the uproar of unholy passions, 
or the din of any unjustifiable strife—that speaks 
if I read it aright, such lan- 


the gre 


within your bosoms, 


— 


ee —_ 
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guage as this—‘In the love of Peace; in defence 
of Law; for our Country’s liberties; for the tran- 
quillity of our childrens’ homes; for conscience 
sake; and waiting the beck of the finger of God, 
we wear our armour, and quietly study the arts of 
war. While all around us are dreaming that no 
danger is near, we are preparing our hearts to die, 
when the hour of need may come, martyrs, like our 
Fathers, to humanity’s cause. But whenever the 
angel of truth shall sound his loud trumpet over the 
lands and over the seas, proclaiming the glad 
news, that the sword and the spear shall be needed 
no more, no hearts shall swell with more joyous 


emotions, and no voices respond a more fervent or 
a louder Amen.” 


oe 


OFFICERS 


OF THE 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, _ 


For the Year 1835. 


Brig. Gen, THOMAS DAVIS, Captain. 

Col. J. L. C. AMEE, Ist Lieutenant. 

Capt. SAMUEL KNOWER, 2¢ Lieutenant. 
Capt. CHARLES A. MACOMBER, Adjutant 


For the Year 1836. 


Maj. Gen. SAMUEL CHANDLER, of Lexington, Captain. 
Brig. Gen. A. W. OLDHAM, of Pembroke, 1st Lieutenant. 
Col. FRANCIS R. BIGELOW, of Boston, 2d Lieutenant. 
Col. A. P. PRITCHARD, of Charlestown, Adjutant. 


